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outright rejection would" fi%ring matters to a crisis" between
New York and the states which had ratified. Moreover, the
Federalist southern counties might try to break away from the
northern and join the union. Consequently the New York Anti-
federalists, Hamilton said, preferred "a long adjournment as the
safest and most artful course to effect their final purpose.*" Once
the new government got under way, there were bound to be
complaints from particular states. "If any considerable discontent
should show itself, they will stand ready to head the opposition.
If, on the contrary, the thing should go* on smoothly, and the
sentiments of our own people should change, they can elect to
come into the Union. They at all events take the chances of time
and the chapter of accidents."

The chance of time, and accidents* it turned out, was against
them. When Clinton took the chair of the convention on June 17
he and. his followers "knew that the New Hampshire and Vir-
ginia convention were debating the Constitution, but there was
no knowing what they would do, or how soon they would do it.
New Hampshire had adjourned once before. The opposition in
Virginia^ Poughkeepsie kept hearing, was energetic and resolute.
Either state might reject the Constitution, or accept it on con-
ditional terms that would amount to a demand for amendments.
In that case, New York could be the ninth state or not as it"
chose. But if one or two of the others should ratify, then New
York would be the tenth or-the eleventh: in a weak strategic posi-
tion no matter what it chose to do.

On June 24 the news of New Hampshire's ratification came;

on July 2, tihe news of Virginia's. The first of these communica-

1 tions had little effect, but the second had so much that the later

procrastinating days were a scramble of debates of which there

is almost no record.

Only a few of the debaters distinguished themselves. Robert
R. Livingston, chancellor of the State Supreme Court, was witty
and intelligent In his opening speech, on the 19th, he said plainly
what everybody, knew: that if New York did not join the union,
it would be hard put to defend itself. Its ports were on islands,
close to New Jersey and Connecticut, which, "in case of a
disunion, must be considered as independent, and perhaps un-
friendly powers.** To the. northeast was Vermont, inhabited by
"a brave and hardy body of men* with whom New York had